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to India so that the enthusiasm of the Indian leaders might not cool down,
and they might carry on ceaseless agitation throughout the country by
issuing pamphlets and holding meetings. This would also mean that
the Indian Government had the full backing of the people. The British
Government would, consequently, be compelled to pay attention to the
matter.

[From Gujarati]
Indian Opinion, 25-2-1905

309. GENERAL DEALERS AT THE CAPE
The Cape Government Gazette publishes the text of a Bill to regulate
the trade of a general dealer. We can understand the regulation of dealers'
licences, but that the Law should regulate the trade of the dealers also
is an idea altogether novel. We reproduce the operative clauses of the
Bill in another column. It contains in all 35 sections, most of which could,
more or less, have been avoided; but we must, at the same time, confess
that, though the Bill is drastic enough, it shows on the part of the framers
great regard for the interests of the general dealers, and in that respect
it is undoubtedly less open to objection than the Natal Act. According
to the Bill, all the present licence-holders are protected unless they have'
committed breaches of the law regarding Sunday trading, the selling of
spirituous liquor, or sanitation, or unless the premises have been allowed
to become a nuisance to the neighbourhood by reason of the habits of
the dealer's customers, his associates or himself* With reference to the new
licence, a Resident Magistrate may issue a certificate enabling the appli-
cant to take 'out the licence, or the question may be decided by the Licens-
ing Court. Both the Magistrate and the Licensing Court have the power
t:o refuse the licence on grounds, inter alia, of the character of the applicant,
of his inability to write in some European language, or to keep intelligible
records of his transactions. There is, too, the power granted to the licence-
holder, in the event of his licence being cancelled, to appeal to the Supreme
Court, except when the cancellation has taken place by reason of con-
viction under the Liquor Act. The most objectionable clause throughout
the Bill is with reference to the European languages. The habitual af-
front to the millions of British Indians and their cultured languages that
such a provision implies renders it necessary for the British Indians at
the Cape to oppose the Bill, which otherwise they could have gladly assented
to. The importation of such vexatious provisions is not calculated to
gain the co-operation of the Indians. We cannot understand why a man,
who is a capable merchant, thoroughly honest, and able to keep his books
in the English language through outside assistance, should be debarred
from obtaining a licence. We could point out scores of miserable shanties,
in every way a disgrace to any town of importance, owned by those who